52. Sahrqang. November 1917. Yr. 11. 


Gin wahres Wort zur rechten Zeit. 


der Vorrede zur ,,Theologijdhen heraus- 
gegeben von der WAllgemeinen Syrode von Wisconfin, Ytinnejota, 
Midhigan u. a. St., jehreibt Prof. J. Schaller jolgende beherszigens- 
werten Worte: 

Sdluffe fei auf nocd einen Wunich aufmerfjam gemacht, 
der in diejem Subiliumsjahr zur Soffmmg werden midte. 
gemein ausgedriidt, [autet er dahin, day der Heiliqe Geijt unjere 
lutherijde neu beleben und mit frijder Kraft gum gottlicen 
Werfe erfiillen mochte. Er fic) unter anderm auf den Gedanfen 
gujpigen, Gott unjere amerifanijd-lutherijdhe Rirde mit neuen 
heiligen Cifer fiir da8 grofe Werf der GHhrijtliden Sduler- 
ziehung belebe. fonnte faum ein greifbareres Seichen des 
Schwindens echt Lutherjdher Erfenntni$ und Gejinnung nennen 
als die Tatjace, dak das dhrijtlidhe Schulwejen, das die Lutherijche 
Rirdhe in Amerifa gehabt hat und allein recht fiihren fann, iiberall 
mehr oder weniger im Miedergang begriffen ijt. Yn weiten Gebieten, 
wo die lutherijche Rirche bejteht, gibt eS fajt feine crijtliden Schulen 
fiir Kinder. So fteht eS im ganjen Ojten, aber aud) fonjt iiberall 
da, wo die englijdhen Synodalforper im Wejten mit ihrer 
sup gefakt haben. Leider fangt die Gleichgiiltiqfeit gegen diejec 
Mijjionsorbeit von itberragender Bedeutung auch in unjern eigenen 
Rreijen an, fid) geltend 3u machen. Selbjt in unjern deutiden 
Synoden findet man Pajtoren und ganze Gemeinden, die cs mit der 
chrijtliden Schule nicht mehr ernjt nehbmen. Wm auffalligiten ijt 
das da, wo unter uns englijdhe Gemeinden entitehen. Wie viele 
englijdhe Bajtoren und Gemeinden der Synodalfonferen3 faffen fic 
die augenfallige Not der Bugend und der Kirche 3u Herzen geben, 
jo dak fie fiir chrijtlide Schulerziehung der Rinder ordentlid) Sorge 
triigen? Unjere Vater haben der Einfiihrung der englijdhen Sprade 
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in unjern Rreijen mit grofer Bejorgui$ entgegengejdaut und haben 
ihre unflare jo begrimbdet, dak mit der englifchen Sprache auch 
der Geijt der englijdhen Seften bet uns Cingug halten werde. Da- 
gegen ijt mit Recht geltend gemacht worden, dah die Reinheit des 
Cvangelium$ nidt von der Sprache abbangt, in der e8 verfiindigt 
wird, und die [utherijde Rirde gewif eine grofe AWufgabe ver- 
fennt, wenn jie nicht auch die Landesfprade zur Ausbreitung des 
Cvangeliums benugt. Dap aber trogdem die Vater mit ihrer Be- 
fiirchtung nicht gan3 unrecht batten, wird an der Schulfrage offenbar. 
Dak man fich in unjern eigenen englijden Gemeinden um die chrijt- 
lichke Schulergiehung fo gut wie gar nicht firmmert, fondern die Rin- 
der der lutherijden Rirde rubig den verderblicen Cinfliijjen der 
Staat3jhulerziehung preisqibt, fommt nicht aus Tutherijdhem 
Geijte und ijt nicht eine Frucht Evangeliums, jondern direft ein 
Stiict de3 unbiblijchen Geijtes, der die reformierten Seften beherrjdt. 
Wenn man dabei vermutet, dak die Pajftoren fic) vor der fdweren 
Wrbeit jcheuen, in eigener Perjon chrijtlide Schulen in Gang au 
bringen, und dak aud) die Opferjdeu der Gemeindeglieder das Werk 
hindert, jo ijt damit der vorige Sak nicht widerlegt. Denn einerlei 
wober die friminelle Vernachlajfigung der lutherijchen Kinder fommt, 
fie ijt jedeSmal ein jdhreiender Bereis dafiir, dak da8 Luthertum ein 
grokes Stiicf feiner Rraft eingebiigt hat. Wer tatjachlid der Mei- 
nung lebt, dak man mit dem armijeligen Gurrogat der Sonntag3- 
fchule eine Erziehung guwege bringt, wie St. Paulus fie Eph. 6 als 
eine Frudt de3 Evangeliums bejdreibt, der weif nicht einmal, was 
erziehen, gejdweige denn, was erziehen heift. Wer 
fic) ferner einbildet, dak die Familien, denen man mit dem Sonn- 
da8 Gewijjen einjdlajert, den Mangel an chrijtlider 
Beeinflujjung daheim erjegen werden, wie dieS ihnen ja allerdings 
gufame, der fernt weder die menjdlide Natur itberhaupt nod) die 
betreffenden Samilien inSbejondere. Unter diefer unlutherifchen 
Praxis leidet nicht nur die EvangeliumSpredigt groke Einbupe, jon- 
dern eben deShalb auch die lutherifche Rirdhe in ihrem auferlichen 
Bejtande. Dort, wo man ernjtlich eine wirflide Chriftenerziehung 
der Kinder anjtrebt, hat von jeher die Gemeindejdule der Gemeinde 
ihre 3uverlajfigiten, wertvolliten Glieder gugefiihrt. Wir haben eng- 
lijhe Gemeinden, die feit Sahrzehnten verjuchen, ihre Kinder durch 
die Sonntagsjdhule in der gottliden Wahrheit zu unterridten, und 
nod) die TreibhauSarbeit de3 Ronfirmandenunterridhts gu Hilfe 
nehmen, die aud) viel Rithmens von ihren gabhlreic) befchicten 
Sonntagsfdhulen machen. Wie fieht aber mit den firchlicden Reful- 
taten aus? Der Strom der Kinder flieBt 3u einem Ende diefes 
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armfeligiten atler Ergiehungsinjtitute hinein und am andern 
Ende auch wieder Hinaus; fiir die Kirche bleibt fo qut wie gar nichts 
iibrig. C8 geht da genau nach dem Wort: Wer da farglich jaet, der 
wird aud) farglic) ernten.6 Man mup freilid) 3ugeben, dak das 
Evangelium aud bei farglicer Ausjaat Frucht zum ewigen Leben 
bringen fann; denn der Heilige Geijt ijt in jeiner feligmadcdenden 
Arbeit nicht an ein gewijfes Quantum menjdlider Predigttatigfeit 
gebunden. fein verftandiger Menjch wird gu behaupten wagen, 
dap eine Rirde, die ihre Kinder mit der Lehre des heiljamen Wortes 
mehr als jtiefmiitterlid) bedenft, die Erziehung in der Sucht und 
Vermahnung des HErrn, die ihr obliegt, auch wirflic) bejorat. 

,der Gedanfe der chrijtliden Schulerziehung war bei Luther 
aus dem Evangelium heraus geboren. Da die Kinder ja doch der 
Schule nicht entbehren fonnen, war fiir ihn jelbjtverjtandlicd, dab 
fiir Chrijtenfinder die Schulung durchaus chrijtlid fein Wenn 
er jdon die Schulen, die er aus jeiner papijtijden Beit her recht 
fannte, als Ejelsitalle und Teufelsjculen bezeidnete, welches 
Urteil hatte woh! jeine wudhtige Feder iiber ein vom Deismus und 
Evolutioni3mus beherrjdtes Schulwejen gejdrieben? DMtan redynet 
Luther mit Recht gu den Propheten der modetnen Padagogif und 
gu den Wegbereitern der Vol€Sichule, die allen Rlajjen der 
rung die gleiche Gelegenheit 3u geijtiger Entwidlung bietet. Wer 
aber nicht mehr da3 von Luther$ Padagogif ftehen hat nur 
die Scale behalten und den Kern als wertlos weggeworjen. Nicht 
fowobl, eS Bol€Sichulen gabe, lag Luther am Herzen, jondern 
dab eS Hrijtlide Schulen gebe, in denen da3 Evangelium die 
Herrjcdhaft fiihrt und die Jugend 3u wabhrer Gottjeliqfeit ergiebt. 
Wabhrlicd, wenn wir den Riicgang, ja da$ teilweije Wusjterben des 
Cifers fiir die chrijtliche Sugenderziehung betracdhten, fo wird man 
mit banger Gorge um die Sufunft der Lutherifden Kirche erfiillt. 
Der HErr hat einmal ein ernjtes Wort gefagt von dem SGalze, das 
dumm wird. Dak wir das Lutherie Evangelium noch predigen 
fonnen, ijt eine reine Gnade Gottes, die wir gewifs nidt verdient 
haben. Dap wir e8 aber verjaumen, dies Evangelium unfjerm 
Rindervolfe in geeigneter Weije nahezubringen, wir in der [uthe- 
rijden Rirde eine Generation herangiehen, der da8 gott- 
liche Wort und die gottlidjen Dinge nod eine Sonntags- 
beigabe find, nicht aber eine l[ebendige Macht, die die ganze Seele 
beberrjdt, da8 ijt unjere Sdhuld und unjere Schande. 

Wer aljo die lutherijdhe Kirche liebhat, der bejtiirme den Thron 
der Gnade mit injtandigen Bitten, daz jie wieder 3u einer [ebendigen, 
treibenden Erfenntnis der Hohen, herrlicden Xufgabe der chrijtliden 
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Sugendergziehung fomme. Wenn das Subilaumsjahr uns den Fort- 
fchritt bradte, dab iiberall [utherifdhe Gergen. in wabhrer dies 
Stiié der Untreue gegen da3 Evangelium und gegen die Kinder, 
denen Evangelium als Erbredht gehort, erfennten, und wenn als 
redhtidhaffene Srucht folder Bue ein neuer, tiefgriimbdiger Cifer fiir 
diefe heilige Sache ertwadhte — da3 ware allein ein Gewinn, der 
allen Subilaum8aufwand redjtfertigte. Gott walt’8 in Gnaden!” 


Die Gefahren de3 Lehrerberujes. 
(Cingefandt auf Befchluk ver von L. Zobel.) 


(Fortjegung.) 

Il. Einfeitigfeit und ediges Wefen im Umgang 
mit Leuten. 

Da von uns Lehrern nicht nur Treue im Gropen, jondern auch 
Treue im Kleinen gefordert wird, fo haben wir jtets auf alles genau 
gu adjten. Wir miiffen, wenn wir der Vervollfommmung in unjerm 
Amte entgegenjtreben und Tiidhtiges [eijten wollen, bis 3u einem 
gewijjen Grade Kleinigfeitsframer oder Wedanten jein. Daraus 
entiteht dann die Gefabr fiir uns, dab wir einjeitig werden, dap 
ein ecfiges Wejen fic) bei uns einjtellt, daB wir geneigt werden, jeden 
eebler verbefjern 3u wollen. Dariiber ijt im ,Sdhulblatt’ 32, 
S. 355, folgendes gu lejen: ,Wie man Treue im Kleinen vom Lehrer 
fordert, jo haben wir fortdauernd, jabrein, jabraus, auf alles genau 
gu achten, jeden Fehler gu verbeffern, miifjen alles beffer wijjen und 
haben es ndtig, um Richtige gu ergielen, dah wir im Sprecen ujw. 
mandes auf die Spike jtellen, in der Scharfe iibertreiben. Der 
Lehrer mus in jeiner Kaffe, will er Tiidhtiges leijten, ein Pedant fein. 

er die Rlaffentiir, jo fallt diefe Wufqabe. Wer ijt im 
Uimgange unangenehmer ein Pedant? ft aber fo leicht, einen 
Charafter abgujtreifen, den der jabrelange Beruf tagtaglic&) fordert? 
Sortwahrend auf dem Sprunge, Febler ju verbejjern, wird e8 da 
jo leicht gu fchweigen, wenn wir auch draupen Febler Hiren? Yichts 
aber ijt dem Menjfden unangenehmer fold) ein Wufpaffers und 
Man macht fich nicht beliebt, fondern verhapt. Das 
ecfige Wejen aus der Klaffe fehlecht in Gefellidaft. Man will 
nicht immer belehrt fein, und der Rathederton hat nicht iiberall jeine 
Veredhtigung. 

fteht jabrelang in derjelben Rlajje mit demfelben 
Penjum. CEs lapt ja horen, dak ein jehr gefdidter Nollege uns 
jagt: Diesmal greife id) jo an, da8 nachfte Mal jo. Dadurd 
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fommt Whmedjlung in die Sache. Das flingt gang jdon, ijt aber 
dod) etwas Selbjtbetrug. Ym gangen bleibt die Sache doch diejelbe, 
und nicht jeder ijt fo gefdict, den gleichfirmigen Weg mit Blumen 
gu jdmiicer. €8 Hat auch nidjt jeder Rollege den Mtut und die 
Anlage, nach vier Uhr mit dem Lehrer abgufdlieken und dann auch 
Biirger und Nenjd gu fein. DMtan hat nicht nur in Leftionen ujw. 
auf den nadjten Tag vorgubereiten, fondern man joll fich auch das 
Herz frijd erhalten, eS, wenn e$ ermiidete, an dem einen Born de3 
Rebens wieder erfrijden. Der Lehrer joll und mug wifjen, was 
das Her3 jeiner Mtitbiirger bewegt, was jeine Stadt angeht und was 
fie erjtrebt, er mup auc) da drauken mitraten und mittaten. Seine 
Nithiirger miijjen ibn als Mann achten und beadjten lernen; da3 
Hebt den Stand. Gang ausfdlieblic) nur fiir die Sduljtunden Leben, 
macht leicht einjeitig. erreicht cin Lehrer jolcher Art jtets 
glangend Benjum und jabrt bei allen PBriifungen glangend. 
Dod) der eine Tag des Exramens und der Verjegung enticheidet nicht. 
Wo eine Schule viele Klajjen hat, da mag eS wohl gut fein, wenn fie 
unter ihren Lehrern auch jo eine pedantijdhe Natur hat, und wenn 
die Schiiler auf ein Sahr aud eine Kaffe durchlaujen, wo alles 
am Schniirden geht; aber fiir die ganze Schulgeit mochte ic) meinen 
Sungen jolcer Lehrfraft nicht anvertraut wiffen. Wir haben fiir 
den Lehrer diejer Gattung einen febhr bezeicdnenden Ytamen: man 
nennt ihn einen ,verfndcerten Schulmeijter‘. Das werden die Kol- 
legen jebr leicht, die, nicht tief veranlagt, mit ihrer Seminarbildung 
abjdlieken, fein Weiterjtreben fennen; von den Dorflehrern diejer 
Art jagt man, fie verbauern.. Der verfnicherte Sdhulmeijter 
nur in Stadten vor. Yn der Rleidung, im gangen Benehmen erfennt 
man fie, auc) wenn man ibnen fremd ijt, auf der. Strage, auf der 
Reije jofort als Lehrer. E8 wird nicht an Stimmen febhlen, die das 
foben; id) fann e$ nicht gutbheigen. Da wir feine Uniform, fein 
Amtstleid bejigen, fo. miiffen wir ausjehen wie jeder andere an- 
ftandige Biirger, und unjer gange$ WXuftreten mu nicht jofort den 
unbebolfenen, ecfigen Schulmeijter verraten, iiber den man ladelt.“ 


Ill. Weltlidhe und angjtlide Sorgen. 

Was verjtehen wir unter. weltlicjen und: dngitlicden Sorgen? 
Darunter .verjteht man, daB man fein Vertrauen nicht mehr allein 
auf Gott, jondern aud. und zum gropten Teil auf die Nreatur, die 
irdijden Giiter, jest; dak man. meint, wenn einmal die irdijden 
Mittel gering werden, Seiten de3 Mangels eintreter, dann jei alles 
aus; da} man meint, man miiffe der Familie Geld und Gut hinter- 
lajjen, und wenn dies. nicht gelange, dann gabe feine Hilfe mehr. 
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Wie, fteht denn ein Lehrer in jeinem WAmte in jo groper Gefabr, 
fic) den weltlicen und angitliden Sorgen hingugeben? Sa. Bet 
uns Lehrern ijt dieje Gefabr bejonders qroB. Sind dod) die aller- 
meijten Lehrer arm, haben nur ein geringes Cinfommen und figen 
nicht jelten in Diirftigfeit. Dagu jehen wir taglic&h, wie unjer Volf 
dem Ytammon dient, wie es nad Geld und Gut tradtet und rennt. 
ijt heutsntage Ziel und Swed de8 Leben geworden, reid) und 
immer reider 3u werden. Und die’ Streben, in allen Standen jein 
Ginfommen 3u vergrogern, wirft verfiihrerijh. Dadurd geraten 
aud) wir in Gefabr, uns den Sorgen hingugeben. Und jdlieblid 
haben wir den Teufel nod um uns, und der geht, gerade aud) wenn 
e3 bei uns im Srdijden jchlecht bejtellt ijt, um uns ber wie ein briil- 
fender und fudt, weldjen er verfdlinge. Er mébdte gern die 
Lehrer gum fiindlicjen Sorgen verleiten, fo dab fie ungeduldig werden 
und ihr Wmt niederlegen. Und wie mander Lehrer ijt fchon in der 
Hike der Anfedhtung abgefallen! 

Tritt bet un$ Not im Yrdifden ein, fo jollen wir unfer Ver- 
trauen nicht auf den Mammon, fondern auf den lebendigen Gott 
fegen. Dazu werden wir in Gottes Wort ermahnt, 3. B. 1 Petr. 5,7: 
/Alle eure Sorge werfet auf ibn; denn er forget fiir eud.” Und 
wann werfen wir unjere Sorge auf den GSErrn? Dann, wenn wir 
die Not, die auf dem GHalje liegt, in heralicem Gebet Gott vor- 
tragen. Darum fagt aud) der Apoftel Phil. 4,6: ,Sorget nichts, 
fondern in allen Dingen laffet eure Bitte im Gebet und Flehen mit 
Danfjagung vor Gott fund werden.” Tun wir da3, dann haben 
wir genug geforgt. Gerade die Not foll un$ hintreiben gu dem, 
der gefagt hat: ,,Rufe mid) an in der Not, fo will id) dich erretten, 
fo folljt du mid preijen”, Bj.50,15. Und mit jo vielen andern lieben 
Chrijten jingen wir: 

Gr will uns allzeit erndbren, 
Leib und Seel’ auch bewabhren, 
AUllem Unfall will er webhren, 
Kein Leid foll widerfahren; 
Gr forget fiir uns, Hhiit’t wadt, 
G&S fteht alles in feiner Macht. 


Benn wir uns fo in Beiten der Not verhalten, dann werder 
wir uns aud) nidt gum unglaubigen Sorgen verfiihren I[affen, 
fondern dagegen fampfen gegen eine fdwere Siinde und unjer 
Vertrauen auf Gott fegen, ihm unfere Not Fagen und glaubig 
fprecjen: ,Der SErr jorget fiir mid”, Pj. 40,18. Und gwar tut Gott 
das nicht nur fiir uns, fondern aud fiir unfere Familie nach unferm 
Wlfo auch dariiber follen wir un8 feine Sorgen machen. 
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Wllerdings follen wir unjern Verjtand in Dingen gebrauchen 
und iiberlegen, wie wir die Mittel, die Gott uns gibt, wohl am 
bejten anwenden fonnen. Wir jollen iiber die Mittel, wie wir unjere 
gamilie am bejien verforgen fonnen, nachderfen, wenn e3 anders 
in Gottes Wort erlaubte Mtittel find. CErhalten wir ein gutes Gebalt, 
fo jollen wir in den guten Zeiten nicht alles auSgeben oder ver- 
fchwenden, fondern madjen wie Yofeph in Ygypten, den 
auffpeidern, 3uriicdlegen, damit, wenn wir nidt mehr im Amte 
ftehen, nicht aljobald die Not angebt. (Fortfekung folgt.) 


How to Conduct a Recitation to Induce Proper 
Habits of Study. 


Submitted at the request of the “Allgemeine Lehrerkonferenz,” 
by L. SERRAHN. 


Well-prepared lessons form a good basis for good recitations. 
Who of us has not his worries because pupils come to the class 
with poorly prepared lessons. For these worries we teachers are 
to the greatest extent ourselves to blame, and in sheer despair we 
often employ very drastic methods to induce proper habits of study. 

Telling a pupil that he must study avails him very little or 
nothing. Creating a wish and willingness to study is the only 
incentive that will prove a blessing to the child. 

It is true, since the fall of man work is more a burden than 
a pleasure. Before the fall work was all pleasure; since sin 
entered into the world, it is to a great extent a burden. I think 
we teachers notice this ourselves. Through the grace of our 
Lord, however, we and our pupils will find less of the burdens and 
more and more pleasures in work. 

The child must be led to feel that work is a duty toward God, 
his neighbor, and himself. The more thoroughly we can impress 
this feeling of duty in the heart of the pupils entrusted to us, the 
better for them and their teachers when they enter upon life’s ~ 
duties. The world is, more than ever, looking for workers whose 
sense of duty is highly developed. 

Where are we to find the causes of bad habits or no habits 
of study? It is not my purpose to seek them in the child. We 
teachers are usually too willing to discover them in the pupil, and 
in the great majority of cases would seek them there in vain, if 
we were but willing to observe more closely than we usually do. 
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Let us, therefore, sweep very thoroughly before our own door, and 
I think we will surely hit the mark. 
The principal reasons for bad habits of study, as they come 
to my mind now, are: — 
1. Indefinite assignment of lessons. 
. Making the lessons too difficult. 
. Assigning too long a lesson. 
. Failure to hear recitations in time. 
. Improper manner of conducting a recitation. 


& 


1. INDEFINITE ASSIGNMENT OF LESSONS. 


Let us not expect much enthusiasm from a pupil to study 
his lessons well when we assign a lesson in an indefinite way. 
How much does one expect a pupil to know for the next recitation 
when one asks him to learn something about Wisconsin, I]linois, ete. ? 
With how much vigor and vim may he be expected to go at the 
task of preparing a lesson so indefinitely assigned? Describe the 
Amazon River; study Cuba; study the Spanish-American War; 
take the next lesson (reading), etc., are some forms of assign- 
ments of lessons often made. What excuse is usually given to the 
class for making such assignments? It is the old, old story heard 
in our circles, “We have no time.” Why have we no time? Because 
you and I take too much of the school-time to hear ourselves talk. 
I shall lay special stress on this assertion in the fifth topic of 
my work. 

The above-named way of assigning work to a class is often 
- done in a hurry, and when the next recitation comes, we are sur- 
prised to discover how poorly the lesson has been prepared. Who 
is to blame? Not the pupil. Always attempt at least to have suf- 
ficient time to assign the lesson to be studied as definitely as £ 
deem necessary for your particular class. 

Of course, on the other hand, do not do so much for the 
child that nothing remains for it to study. If, in assigning a lesson, 
the teacher goes to the other extreme, and tells the pupil so much 
of the lesson to be learned that he feels the teacher has been kind 
enough to do the work for him, there is no inducement left for 
him to study. 


2. AssigNinc Too Dtrricutt A LESSON. 


What will a horse do when one piles too great a load on him? 
He will balk. Who is to blame? Surely not the horse. The driver 
is at fault. What will the pupil do when one loads him down with 
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too difficult a task? He will also balk, and I do not blame him. 
Too difficult lessons take all the energy out of the average pupil. 
I am not, speaking of the few naturally tired youngsters who never 
had any ambition in them. 

Let us not assign a difficult task, unless we give the pupil 
just enough assistance to enable him to master the lesson. 

Do not try to teach application of percentage before you teach 
percentage, pronouns before nouns, adverbs before verbs, United 
States before Wisconsin. Let us remember the old saying, and 
act accordingly: Proceed from the known to the unknown. Make 
the pupil climb the rounds of learning step by step, not by leaps 
and bounds. 


3. AssigNinc Too Lone A LEsson. 


A third hindrance to proper habits of study is assigning too 
long a lesson. When a pupil cannot see the end of his task, let 
us not even expect him to begin to study or get his lessons well. 
I think the majority of us are trying to teach too much. I think, 
“Teach half as much and teach that twice as well,” is a good 
motto to follow. 

We teachers know from experience that it takes more will- 
power on our part to begin a long task than a short one. We know, 
again, referring to college days, how difficult it was. to write long 
essays, memorize long poems. If this is true of students of maturer 
age, it certainly is true of children in our schools. The average 
pupil shquld be able to finish 95 per cent. of his work in school, 
and should not be burdened with many extra hours of work at 
home. A pupil that works diligently for six hours in school is 
entitled to some time for recreation and music at home. 


4, FatLureE To HEAR RECITATIONS IN TIME. 


A fourth reason for bad habits of study is the fact that 
a teacher assigns a lesson, and then does not ask the class to recite 
on the day and at the hour appointed. The recitation is postponed 
day after day. Suddenly the teacher calls on pupils, and then 
even the best of pupils may be discovered with unprepared lessons. 
The low marks then given ought to be given to the teacher instead 
of the pupil. 

_ To appreciate this point fully, place yourself in the pupil’s 
position, and think upon the question from his point of view. 
(Conference work, — not being able to present it for designated 
meeting. ) 
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5. IMPROPER MANNER OF CoNDUCTING A RECITATION. 

The greatest hindrance to proper habits of study, I find from 
experience, lies in the improper conducting of the recitation itself. 

In our schools and, to a great extent, in the public school the 
“question and answer” method seems to be the general method in 
vogue. The subject-matter is, to a great extent, predigested by 
the teacher, and all the pupil need do is to swallow the daintily 
prepared morsel. By this method the teacher furnishes the 
“crutches” which are to assist the pupil to walk the flowery path 
of learning. The pupil, the “weaker” one, and the teacher, the 
“stronger” one, set out to conquer the difficulties and problems in 
study, be the subject what it may. 

K. Stevens, in “The Question as a Measure of Efficiency in 
Instruction,” says the following about asking a large number 
of questions: — 

“The large number of questions in a class period suggests 
a highly strung nervous tension where there should be natural and 
normal conditions. The teacher who has acquired the habit of 
firing 100 to 200 questions in a period of 30 to 40 minutes has 
truly assumed a pace that kills both teacher and pupils. 

“The large number of questions suggests further that the 
teacher is doing most of the work of the class instead of directing 
the pupils to do it. . 

“Questions such as the following are frequently asked: Why 
do our pupils express themselves so poorly? What are our schools 
doing to cultivate good speech? The best way to develop powers 
of speech is to give opportunity for their exercise under skilled 
guidance. When there are from two to five answers per minute, 
each supposedly reflecting a mental process, there is little time 
given to corrections of crudities in utterance, furthermore, it 
frequently seems that the teacher is so gratified to catch a glimmer 
of an idea from a pupil that he will promptly seize it, clothe it 
- fittingly in his own words, the pupil meanwhile thinking he has 
said something creditable. 

“The large number of questions suggests that there is little 
thought given to needs of individuals. The teacher sets the pace 
in questioning, the pupils follow in a body, or drop by the way- 
side. When pupils become interested in their work and begin to 
think for themselves, it is natural for them to ask questions, and 
they will do it invariably, if permitted to do so. . 

“Tn actual practise there is very little effort put forth to teach 
our boys and girls to be self-reliant, independent mental workers. 
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“By means of this ‘rapid-fire’ method there is no time to 
teach a pupil how to study, how to organize ‘subject-matter, how 
to judge relative worths of facts studied. There is no use in 
claiming to teach boys and girls how to study, and how to’ com- 
mand their own intellectual forces by the current practise of 
keeping them at the point of the bayonet in rehearsal of text-book 
facts at the rate of two to four per minute. 

“We should desire to train pupils to habits of independent 
thinking. There is no honest teacher living who would disclaim 
this aim for his school or his classroom, and yet with the customary 
practises set forth above, teachers farnish little or no incentive 
to independent thinking. 

“We all know that children show evidences of good, healthy 
intellectual initiative in affairs outside the schoolroom, but there 
is not much opportunity given for it in the class. If they think 
at all, they must think in the same groove with everybody else. 

“In our practise we are in such a hurry to snatch a bit of an 
answer here and a bit there that a boy is allowed to shamble to his 
feet, mumble a few words for an answer, and slink back into his 
seat. How is he to learn to express himself, stand on his own feet ?” 

Initiative and self-reliance on the part of many pupils are 
therefore almost unknown quantities. Why should the pupil take 
the initiative when the teacher takes all the chance for doing so- 
away from him? Why should the pupil be self-reliant when he 
can safely rely on the teacher in overcoming all difficulties ? 

In conducting a picture-lesson in the primary grades, do not 
grind the subject to bits by asking dozens of questions and taking 
most of the time of the class in hearing yourself talk ‘instead of 
giving the pupils the chance to talk. Children just bubble over 
with all kinds of good things to say if they are but given a chance. 
Those of us who have children in their homes can observe this if 
they will. 

Why not make the school homelike and natural? How many © 
mothers have studied “Pedagogy,” yet observe how much children 
learn before they enter school. . 

Miss Lida Earheart of the Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, says in her book Teaching Children How to Study: — 

“The development of the power to work independently, intel- 
ligently, and economically is almost entirely ignored. We teachers 
often do not know of what such study consists, and consequently 
give little thought to its cultivation. We would possibly do so 
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5. IMPROPER MANNER OF CONDUCTING A RECITATION. 


The greatest hindrance to proper habits of study, I find from 
experience, lies in the improper conducting of the recitation itself. 

In our schools and, to a great extent, in the public school the 
“question and answer” method seems to be the general method in 
vogue. The subject-matter is, to a great extent, predigested by 
the teacher, and all the pupil need do is to swallow the daintily 
prepared morsel. By this method the teacher furnishes the 
“crutches” which are to assist the pupil to walk the flowery path 
of learning. The pupil, the “weaker” one, and the teacher, the 
“stronger” one, set out to conquer the difficulties and problems in 
study, be the subject what it may. 

K. Stevens, in “The Question as a Measure of Efficiency in 
Instruction,” says the following about asking a large number 
of questions: — 

“The large number of questions in a sins period suggests 
a highly strung nervous tension where there should be natural and 
normal conditions. The teacher who has acquired the habit of 
firing 100 to 200 questions in a period of 30 to 40 minutes has 
truly assumed a pace that kills both teacher and pupils. 

“The large number of questions suggests further that the 
teacher is doing most of the work of the class instead of directing 
the pupils to do it. 

“Questions such as the following are frequently asked: Why 
do our pupils express themselves so poorly? What are our schools 
doing to cultivate good speech? The best way to develop powers 
of speech is to give opportunity for their exercise under skilled 
guidance. When there are from two to five answers per minute, 
each supposedly reflecting a mental process, there is little time 
given to corrections of crudities in utterance, furthermore, it 
frequently seems that the teacher is so gratified to catch a glimmer 
of an idea from a pupil that he will promptly seize it, clothe it 
- fittingly in his own words, the pupil meanwhile thinking he has 
said something creditable. : 

“The large number of questions suggests that there is little 
thought given to needs of individuals. The teacher sets the pace 
in questioning, the pupils follow in a body, or drop by the way- 
side. When pupils become interested in their work and begin to 
think for themselves, it is natural for them to ask questions, and 
they will do it invariably, if permitted to do so. — 3 

“In actual practise there is very little effort put forth to teach 
our boys and girls to be self-reliant, independent mental workers. 
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“By means of this ‘rapid-fire’ method there is no time to 
teach a pupil how to study, how to organize ‘subject-matter, how 
to judge relative worths of facts studied. There is no use in 
claiming to teach boys and girls how to study, and how to’ com- 
mand their own intellectual forces by the current practise of 
keeping them at the point of the bayonet in rehearsal of text-book 
facts at the rate of two to four per minute. 

“We should desire to train pupils to habits of independent. 
thinking. There is no honest teacher living who would disclaim 
this aim for his school or his classroom, and yet with the customary 
practises set forth above, teachers furnish little or no incentive 
to independent thinking. 

“We all know that children show evidences of good, healthy 
intellectual initiative in affairs outside the schoolroom, but there 
is not much opportunity given for it in the class. If they think 
at all, they must think in the same groove with everybody else. 

“In our practise we are in such a hurry to snatch a bit of an 
answer here and a bit there that a boy is allowed to shamble to his 
feet, mumble a few words for an answer, and slink back into his 
seat. How is he to learn to express himself, stand on his own feet?” 

Initiative and self-reliance on the part of many pupils are 
therefore almost unknown quantities. Why should the pupil take 
the initiative when the teacher takes all the chance for doing so- 
away from him? Why should the pupil be self-reliant when he 
can safely rely on the teacher in overcoming all difficulties ? 

In conducting a picture-lesson in the primary grades, do not 
grind the subject to bits by asking dozens of questions and taking 
most of the time of the class in hearing yourself talk instead of 
giving the pupils the chance to talk. Children just bubble over 
with all kinds of good things to say if they are but given a chance. 
Those of us who have children in their homes can observe this if 
they will. 

Why not make the school homelike and natural? How many © 
mothers have studied “Pedagogy,” yet observe how much children 
learn before they enter school. . 

Miss Lida Earheart of the Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, says in her book Teaching Children How to Study: — 

“The development of the power to work independently, intel- 
ligently, and economically is almost entirely ignored. We teachers 
often do not know of what such study consists, and consequently 
give little thought to its cultivation. We would possibly do so 
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if we had definite ideas as to its nature, for we frequently lament 
the fact that our pupils do not know how to study or to think. 
Unfortunately the books on methods give little or nothing in 
regard to methods of study. They deal almost exclusively with 
the teaching side of the schoolroom situation, and say very little 
or nothing about training pupils to study; or else what they do 
contain is given in such general vague terms that benefit the teacher 
very little. 

“Pupils should -be held for the of their 
classmates. They should dermand that such recitations be made 
in tones loud enough to be heard by all. They should challenge 
incorrect and irrelevant statements, instead of leaving all criticism 
to the teacher, who, to be sure, usually assumes it at the beginning 
of the school term, and never delegates it to the members of 
the class. 

“Responsibility should be placed upon the pupils more and 
more as they develop in ability. Children are very willing to 
exercise activity in the way above mentioned, if they are only per- 
mitted to do so. A large share of the responsibility taken by the 
teacher rightfully belongs to the class.” 

I have felt for years that my manner of conducting recitations 
was absolutely wrong. I observed that my pupils were able to 
answer my questions fairly well, but they were not self-reliant, 
as far as we are able to apply this term to pupils in the grades, 

I failed to find the interest pupils ought to take in their 
studies. They studied their lessons fairly well as far as the text- 
book was concerned, but when it came to supplementing the text- 
book in getting information from other sources, I might say 
I flatly failed. In whatever branches possible, I tried. the topical 
method, and found some improvement. . But it was always this 
everlasting pumping method by means of questions on my part. 
It was always I that had to take the initiative. 

Being on quite intimate terms with our city superintendent, 
P. J. Zimmers, I used to: cali at his office and discuss just such 
questions with him. He showed himself ever ready to. ica and 
suggest good books on this particular, point. . 

At the close of. this. paper I, will. give a list of books which, 
I hope, will be as great an inspiration to you as they have been to me. 

After reading and “digesting” a number of these books, 
especially the pamphlet Teaching Boys and Girls How to Study, 
written by Mr. Zimmers himself, he extended an invitation to me 
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to see these theories put into practise in the Manitowoc city schools. 
I cheerfully accepted. It was to me the most profitable day I ever 
spent in visiting schools. I wish every one of you could have been 
with me to observe what I did, and receive the same inspiration 
and help. 

It is not my habit to experiment with new theories upon the 
spur of the moment, but if I see a really good plan, I am willing 
to give it a thorough trial. This I did this last school-year. So 
anything I have to say is not hearsay or book-talk, but based on 
actual experience in the classroom. 

I think I can serve the conference best by first telling what 
I cbserved visiting schools, and secondly, how it works out in my 
own classroom. 

I had read in the above-named pamphlet by Mr. Zimmers, 
in an analysis of a recitation, of 90 per cent. pupil activity and 
10 per cent. teacher activity: 85 per cent.—15 per cent., 80 per 
cent.—20 per cent., 92 per cent.—8 per cent., 75 per cent.—25 per 
cent., etc., and. said to myself, How is it possible? For my recita- 
tions show almost the opposite result, — at least so it seemed to me. 

In these recitations I observed how it is possible to obtain the 
greatest degree of pupil activity with little teacher activity. 

I observed recitations in history, arithmetic, German, mental 
arithmetic, reading, ete. The teacher sat at her desk saying very 
little. One of the pupils was asked to step before the class to 
recite on a certain topic. During the time this pupil recited, class- 
mates would arise quietly here and there in the room. When the 
pupil who had been reciting had finished, he called the pupils 
who were standing by name, sometimes also those who were sitting, 
just as a good teacher would do. The pupil called upon would 
respond by praising or criticising the work as: “That was well 
done,” or, “Please recite again; you can do better.” Wrong 
statements were challenged, and a lively little debate was soon in 
progress. If omissions had been made, pupils called upon would 
supplement the part omitted. Mental arithmetic problems were 
given by pupils themselves, the pupil giving problems while stand- 
ing before the class. The pupil who can make up a problem, solve 
it on the spur of the moment, know the correct answer, and judge 
the work of his fellow-pupil, surely understands his work. 

To show that even in the lower grades work might be carried 
on along the same lines, I will give an extract from the pamphlet 
of P. J. -Zimmers : — 
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“October 22, 1915, a third grade in language was visited. 
The class period was devoted to the study, description, and naming 
of a picture, “The Two Mothers and Their Families,’ by Elizabeth 
Gardner. The general aim of the lesson was to interest pupils in 
good pictures, and the special aim to teach them to tell stories 
from pictures. The picture was shown to the class; keeping the 
name concealed, and each pupil had an opportunity to study it. 
Then the question was asked: ‘What do you see in the picture?’ 
’ “What story have you to tell about what you have just seen?’ There 
were eight stories told, several very good ones, stories that required 
thought. One of the best was as follows: — 

“«The mother is sitting by the cradle. There is a little baby 
in the cradle. A little girl about three years old is standing near 
her mother. The mother is talking and telling the little girl 
something. ‘The little girl is pointing to a hen and her flock of 
chickens that are very near the cradle. The mother is telling the 
little girl to be kind to the chicks, never to harm them, to take 
good care of them, for they have as much right to live as we have, 
and the mother hen would feel just as sorry if something hap- 
pened to her little chicks as her mother would if harm should 
come to the little one in the cradle. I think they are very poor, 
because the little girl does not seem to have much clothing.’ 

“After all the stories had been given, the question was asked, 
‘Which story do you like best, and why? After this discussion the 
teacher asked the class to name the picture. After a short time 
one pupil said, “The Two Families.’ It was decided that the 
name given was a good one, and the class preferred it to the 
one Elizabeth Gardner had given. The questions asked by the 
teacher in the third grade threw the responsibility on the pupils, 
causing them to organize the subject-matter. The pupils showed 
by their faces and actions that there was life, enthusiasm, hap- 
piness, and fine spirit, because they were doing something 
worth while. 

“Analysis of the above class period : — 


Number of questions by the teacher................... 22 
Number of questions by pupils .............0.eeuceees 10 
Consideration of relative values by pupils............. Excellent. 
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How does it work out in my own schoolroom? Excellently! 
I never had such an interesting school-year in my twenty years of 
school experience. The next day after I had observed the things 
described above, I began to apply what | had learned. The fol- 
lowing are a few ‘advantages of the “Socialized Recitation” as 
I have found by a year’s experience : — 

1. It improves the pupil’s language. 

2. They talk loudly and plainly. 

. They answer in complete sentences. 

. They take an active, not a passive interest in the recitation. 
They learn manners toward classmates. 

. Reviews are almost unnecessary. 

. The pupils learn to think independently. 

. They judge the relative worth of the subject-matter studied. 

9. They take the initiative in school-work, ete. 

The following are a few extracts from different sources, which 
bear on the subject under discussion. 

Rules for the recitation by Betts: — 

“Give the child opportunity for self-expression. We learn to 
do by doing, provided the doing is really our own. One really 
never fully knows a thing until he can so express it that others 
are caused to know it also. 

“The world cares very little how much me may know, or how 
deeply we may feel, if we have not the power to express our thoughts 
and emotions. 

“Not only must the teacher be careful not to monopolize the 
time that belongs to the class, but he must even lead the children 
out, encouraging them to express their own knowledge and thought. 

“Tt is probably not too much to say that one-third to one-half 
of the pupil’s time is lost in school because he does not know how 
to study. Many times children labor hard over a lesson without 
mastering it, simply because they do not know how to select and 
classify the principal points. They work on what is to them a mere 
jumble, because they lack the power of analysis or have never been 
taught its use. . 

“In the beginning help the pupil, when assigning a lesson, to 
pick the principal topics. Later pupils acquire the ability to 
do it unassisted.” 

Rules for the recitation by “Swett”: — 

“1. If you expect to have lessons learned at all, make 
them short. 
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“2. Assign but few lessons to be learned at home; children 
must have time to work, play, eat, sleep, and grow. 

“3. Your chief business is to make your pupils think, not to 
think for thera, to draw out their powers, not to display yours. 

“4, Seldom repeat a question. Train your pupils to a habit 
of attention, so that they can understand what vou say the 
first time. 

“5. Give your slow pupils time to think and speak. The 
highest praise given by an English inspector to a teacher was: 
‘He allowed his slow boys to wiggle out an answer.’ ” 

Dr. Allen says: “Our students have too much done for them, 
and too little required of them. Nowadays when a lad comes to 
college, the president says: ‘Me dear boy, what special branch of 
larnin’? wud ye like to have studied for ye by our competent 
professors ?’ 

“Too much thinking is done for college students by tutors 
and writers of text-books. ‘ 

“Tt is possible to graduate from almost any coliege without 
an idea in one’s head or the ability to express it. 

“That teacher is most comfortable who stays in the same 
beaten path, teaching what he was taught, and teaching it in 
the same way.” 

The following list of books on this subject will prove prof- 
itable : — 

1. Teaching Boys and Girls How to Study. By P. J. Zimmers. 
Parker Educational Co., Madison, Wis. (40 cts.) 

2. Some Suggestions for the Improvement of the Study 
Period. By F. M. MeMurry. 8S. Y. Gillan Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
(10 cts.) 

3. How to Study, and Teaching How to Study. By F. M. 
MeMurry. Houghton & Mifflin Co., Chicago, IIl. 

4. The Socialized Recitation. By W. T. Whitney. A. S. Barnes 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

5. What Is Education? By Ernest Carroll Moore. Ginn & Co., 

Chicago, Ill. 
May our dear Lord Jesus Christ ever bless our dear Lutheran 
schools, one of the gifts of the Reformation! May He give us 
strength to fulfil our blessed calling of leading His lambs through 
the Word of God to everlasting life! 
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Grammar — Eighth Year. 


By C. M. PENSTONE, Teacher of English Grammar, State Normal University, 
Normal, Ill. 


First Month’s Work. 


Since the work of this year begins with clauses, it will be 
well for the teacher to review briefly some of last year’s work on 
sentences and adjuncts. 

REVIEW. 


Review first the three kinds of sentencés. Have the children 
write simple, complex, and compound sentences, and change sen- 
tences from one form to another. Review the three kinds of 
adjuncts. Be sure that the children understand clearly the dif- 
ference between a phrase and a clause. 


ADJECTIVE CLAUSE. 


An adjective clause is one that is added to a noun or pronoun, 
but adjective clauses differ in the work that they do. 

The book that is on the table is a novel. What is the subject 
of this sentence? (The word book.) The copula? (is.) The predi- 
cate attribute? (novel.) What adjuncts are there? (The words 
that is on the table are an adjective clause added to the word book.) 
Read the sentence without the clause. What do you not know 
without the clause that you do know with it? The clause tells 
which book is a novel. 

Ie who works diligently will win. The clause in this sentence 
is needed to tell who will win, and is an adjective clause added to he. 

The man who fights and runs away may live to fight another 
day. Read the sentence without the clause. We at once wonder 
what man is meant. The words who fights and runs away are 
needed to tell us what man is meant. 

Clauses like those above are called Limiting Adjective Clauses. 
The definition is: A limiting adjective clause is one that is needed 
to make clear the application of the noun or pronoun to which it 
is added. 

Look at the sentence, She lives in Bloomington, which is 
a pleasant city. Read it without the clause. What is the purpose 
of the clause? The listener knows what city she lives in as soon 
as he hears the word Bloomington; therefore the clause is not 
needed to make clear the meaning of Bloomington, but, instead, it 
is put in for a little further description of the city. 

22 
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Potatoes, which are much used as a food, are very high now. 
The clause which are much used as a food is not needed to tell 
which potatoes are meant, but is used merely to tell something 
further in the description of the potatoes. Therefore such a clause 
is not called limiting, but purely descriptive. Notice that the 
name is purely descriptive. Limiting clauses frequently describe, 
but a purely’ descriptive clause describes only and cannot limit. 
The definition is: A purely descriptive clause is one that is not 
needed to make clear the application of the noun or pronoun to 
which it is added. 

Sentences. 

Select the clauses in the following, and classify them as 
limiting or purely descriptive : — 

1. God helps those who help themselves. 
2. A man that lives in a glass house should not throw stones. 
3. He was in France, where the bitterest fighting is being 
carried on. 
4. My sister Helen, who is older than I, is away at school. 
5. No man is poor whose income exceeds his expenses. 
. This is the day when she is to come. 
. August, which is usually a very hot month, was cooler 
this year. 
8. The book that Mary has is a new one. 
9. She is going to Springfield, where Lincoln’s monument is. 
10. The hours that are happiest go fastest. 


ConNEcTING Worps. 

I know the man who is speaking. What is the clause in this 
sentence, and what kind is it? What part of speech is who?’ 
(pronoun.) What noun in the main proposition represents the 
same subject of thought? (man.) Substitute the words the man 
for who. We then have two independent propositions. 

I know the man. The man is speaking. What, then, does 
the pronoun who do that the noun man does not do? The pro- 
noun who changes the independent proposition to a clause, and 
connects this clause with the word man. It, therefore, does two 
things in the sentence, or, in other words, has two uses. One of 
these is a substantive use, the other, a joining use. Such pronouns 
are called conjunctive pronouns. They are also called relative 
pronouns in some grammars. 

In the sentence, She is the girl of whom I spoke, the word 
whom is the conjunctive pronoun. It represents the same person 
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that the word girl represents. Substituting the word girl for whom, 
we have the two sentencés, She is the girl. I spoke of the gul. 
The word girl to which the pronoun whom adds the clause is 
called its antecedent. 


SUBSTANTIVE Uses oF CONJUNCTIVE PRONOUNS. 

Conjunctive pronouns are used in different ways in sentences. 
How can the use be determined? Three suggestions will help: — 

1. Substitute the antecedent for the pronoun. 

2. Put the new sentence into its natural order if it is not 
already so arranged. 

3. Analyze this sentence. The use of the antecedent will be 
the same as that of the conjunctive pronoun. 


Exercise. 
1. I saw the picture that you painted. 
2. The girl whose book I borrowed yesterday did not come 
to-day. 

3. She likes a climate which is always warm. 

4, Mary, for whom I made a dress, is a little girl. 

5. He should be praised for becoming the worthy man that 
he is. 

In the five sentences above the uses of the conjunctive pro- 
noun are: object of a verb, possessive: modifier, subject, object of 
a preposition, and predicate attribute. Have the pupils substitute 
the antecedent for each conjunctive pronoun, and follow the three 
suggestions. I think there will be no difficulty then. 


SPECIAL PRONOUNS. 


The pronouns whoever, whatever, whichever, and what usually 
have their antecedents omitted. We often say, Take what you 
want, instead of Take that what you want. The antecedent should 
be supplied in the analysis. 

Frequently the word as is used as a conjunctive pronoun, 
especially after such and same. Such books as I have you may 
read. The antecedent of as is books, and supplying it, we have, 
I have books. In the sentence, Such people as came were welcome, 
the antecedent of as is people. Supplying it for as we have, 
People came. 

Exercise. 

Select the conjunctive pronouns in the following, and give 
their two uses. You might use this model: — 

The word who is a conjunctive pronoun. As a connective it 
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joins the limiting adjective clause, Who does his best, to the pro- 
noun he. As a pronoun it is used as the subject of the verb does. 

1. He who does his best should be praised. 
. What is done cannot be undone. 
. God rules the world which He created. 
. The Rhine, which is a lovely river, is in Germany. 
. He is a man whose word is respected. 
. We are likely to regret every hour that we waste. 

%. Dickens, whose novels I like so much, is considered tire- 
some by some people. . 

8. They are slaves who fear to speak for the fallen and 
the weak. 

9. Give the money to whoever needs it most. 

10. Wilson, who is our revered President, has had many serious 
problems to solve. - 


CONJUNCTIVE ADVERBS. 


Adjective clauses can be added to nouns and pronouns by 
conjunctive adverbs. 

In the sentence, He has gone to Chicago, where his mother 
lives, the clause where his mother lives is added to the noun Chicago. 
In order to make a sentence out of the clause, what must be substi- 
tuted for where? If the word there or the phrase in Chicago is put 
in place of where, the clause becomes a sentence, as, There his 
parents live, or, In Chicago his parents live. The word there tells 
the place of the living, and is added to the verb lived. It is there- 
fore an adverb. The phrase in Chicago tells the place of the living, 
and is added to the verb lived. It is therefore an adverbial phrase. 
The word where, which is used instead of the adverb there, or the - 
phrase in Chicago, must therefore be used as an adverb and has 
two uses. It connects the clause to the word Chicago in the main 
sentence, and it is used as an adverb of place in the clause. Thus 
we see that adverbs like where, called conjunctive adverbs, add 
adjective clauses to nouns and pronouns. 


Exercise. 

Select the conjunctive pronouns and conjunctive adverbs and 
describe them. The following may be used for the adverbs: — 

1. This is the place where we met. 

The word where is a conjunctive adverb. As a connective it 
joins the limiting adjective clause where we met to the noun place. 
As an adverb it expresses place, and is added to the verb met. 

2. I remember the day when I met you. 
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3. He crossed the stream at a place where the current was 


4. I know the reason why she left. 

5. Bring me the book that you were reading. 

6. The time when they will arrive is uncertain. 

7. Such a girl as she is never wastes time. 

8. He hastened to the camp where the general was. 

9. Many people who are ignorant criticise everything. 
10. We stopped at a cabin where an old miner lived. 


Noun Causes. 


A noun clause is one that is used as a noun. Noun clauses may 
. be used as the subject, object of a verb, object of a preposition, 
appositive, and predicate attribute. Sometimes the noun clause is 
a direct quotation; sometimes, an indirect. 

He said, “You must go.” 

The noun clause You must go is used as object of the verb. 
It is a direct quotation. The first word is a pronoun. 

The report is that the bank has failed. 

The noun clause, that the bank has failed, expresses what is 
asserted of the report, or it identifies the report. The clause is 
therefore used as the predicate attribute of identity. The first 
word that has no use in the clause, and is called an introductory 
word. Noun clauses are never added by connecting words. The 
first word may be an introductory word, and it may be any part 
of speech. 

Exercise. 


Select the noun clauses in the following. Give the use of 
each, and tell what the first word is. 

1. We know that we are mortal. 

2. I said that I would come. 

3. The truth is that he is lazy. 

4. The fact that she has had few advantages accounts for 
her timidity. 

5. Remember always that my best thoughts are with you. 
. It has been reported that the fort is captured. 
. I do not know how soon I may leave. 
. She asked if you would come. 
. She promised everything except that she would remain. 

10. I have forgotten everything about the lecture except that 
it was very long. 


Grammar — Eighth Year. 


Evercise. 

Write sentences illustrating five different uses of the noun 
clause, 

Write sentences illustrating. five different uses of the con- 
junctive pronoun. 

Be sure to punctuate a purely descriptive clause with commas. 

Write ‘five sentences containing adjective’ clauses added by 
means of conjunctive adverbs. 


CoMPOSITION. 

The work in composition should emphasize variety in sentence 
structure. There can be a close correlation between the grammar 
and composition. Teach the children how to combine several short 
sentences into one complex or compound sentence. Have the chil- 
dren notice the form of the sentences used in their themes. Some- 
times limit the number of simple sentences that may be used in 
the theme. 

tive frequent drills on sentences that are to be changed from 
one form to another. . 

1. He wished to hear the lecture, and he came early. (Com- 
pound. ) 

2. He came early since he wished to hear the lecture. (Com- 
plex. ) 

3. He came early in order to hear the lecture. (Simple.) 

1. She came when the clock struck five. (Complex. ) 

2. She came at five o’clock. (Simple.) 

Very often a complex sentence will show more truly the. 
relation between the two thoughts of a compound sentence than . 
the compound ‘sentence does. 

The work this month also deals with the two kinds of de- 
scriptions, literary and scientific. Certain topics should be given 
for themes in which accuracy of detail is the chief thing desired. 
Other topics should be given in which the general impression of 
the whole is the chief thing desired. 


Accurate Descriptions. 


1. Our barn. 3. Our kitchen. 
2. A corn-planter. 4, The schoolhouse. 


Literary Descriptions. 
1. An attractive room. 3. My best friend. 
2. A pleasant spot. +. Our front yard. 
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People may be described for the purpose of identification and 
for the purpose of giving the reader some one impression of 
the person. 

Interest the children in the writing of compositions, The 
desire to express thought must precede any satisfactory theme- 
work. Be interested yourself in the work. The teacher her- 
self may write a composition now and then and read to the 
pupils. It will surely stimulate their interest. Point out the 
strong and weak points of each theme carefully. Have the 
pupils decide which is the best theme, and give the reasons why. 
Lay aside a few of the themes of this month in order that you 
may compare them with the themes of next April, and determine 
the amount of improvement made by the pupils. 

School News and Practical. Educator. 


A Drawing Lesson. 


Details in Light and Shade — Texture. 

In this study our illustration deals with objects covered with 
detail; a ball of wool where the strands pass from the light side 
into the shadow side, and a walnut where the crinkles cover the 
whole surface likewise. 

For our example we used a ball of dark blue wool, but, of 
course, any other color will do as well. Color is quite immaterial 
to the principles of rendering the object. However, a blue ball 
of wool gives a good opportunity for using attractive blue pastels. 
Obtain such a ball and a knitting-needle. This example looks well 
worked on brown paper or a medium gray, with the ball itself 
resting on a piece of yellow or orange paper. 


Rotunpity First. 

The first thing is to regard it as an object free from detail, 
and to look at it with half-closed eyes. You will then see that it 
resolves itself into a plain ball. Take the blue pastel, which 
matches, or nearly matches the general color of the light side (in 
our case it was‘dark blue), and commence by rubbing the pastel 
well on the paper, as shown at A, and shape the patch to the shape 
of the light side of the ball, and then continue adding charcoal or 
gray-black to the blue until the broad shadow is completed. Add 
the high light with light blue, and the result should look somewhat 
like B in our diagram. The edge should be rather loosely drawn i in 
order to preserve the wooly nature of the ball. 


A Drawing Lesson. 


THE STRANDS. 


Upon this plain ball the strands must be drawn. The actual’ 
drawing of them we must leave to each individual case, as on no 
two balls will the strands be alike. They must be loosely drawn and 
curved, so as to accentuate the rotundity of the ball itself. On 
the light side a fair number of the strands will appear to be lighter 
than the general tone, and these should be put in with the pale 
blue pastel; the others can be done with the dark blue pressed 
rather more heavily than usual. 


Illustrating Treatment of Detail on Light Side and Shadow Side of Objects. 
A to D, stages in Drawing Ball of Wool; E and F, Stages in 
Representing a Walnut. 


Now a most important thing to observe is that, as the strands 
pass round into the shadow, they appear much less pronounced 
in color; in fact, some become quite lost. In view of this fact 
the strands should be lightly put in with the dark blue pastel, so 
as to be barely seen in the broad shadow. 


IMPORTANT FEATURE. © 


You will observe that every strand has its own shadow side. 
You must therefore take the gray-black or charcoal, and carefully 
draw a dark line along every strand, both on the light side of the 
ball as well as in the broad shadow. 


‘ 
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Tue Hicu Lieut. 


On and around the bigh light the strands must be drawn with 
a very pale blue pastel, and scarcely any shadow-line must be 
inserted, because in the brightness of the concentration of light 
all, or nearly all, markings are lost. It is most important that 
the brightness of the high light should be preserved, even if the 
details are entirely destroyed. See C. 

We can only recommend each reader to look carefully into 
our drawing, and to follow the dark lines representing the shadow- 
side of each strand. Particularly observe the portion near D. 


Tue Cast SHADOW. 


This ought to give no trouble now. It ought to be drawn 
directly after the plain ball was finished, and before the strands 
were rendered. 

The knitting-needle is rendered in the same way as a strand of 
wool, one long light line for the light side, and a dark one for the 
shadow-side, as shown in our illustration. Note what a pleasing 
effect the cast shadow of the knitting-needle gives. A wooden 
knitting-needle looks well. If the ball of wool is placed on a piece 
of yellow or orange paper, the whole effect is most interesting. 
Remember that this paper must be drawn entirely before the cast 
shadow, so that when the cast shadow is put over it, the yellow or 
orange will slightly tinge the shadow, and thus make it appear 
that the shadow falls on a colored surface. If you do the cast 
shadow first, the same effect can be obtained if you are careful to 
rub a little of the yellow or orange into it when you render the 
paper afterwards. — The Popular Educator. 


Konferenszbericht. 


Vom 8. bis gum 10. tagte die Gv.-Luth. Lehrerfonferens3 
von Erechim inmitten der Gemeinde Pajtor €. Sprengeler$ 3u Paiol 
Grande. Wile zur KRonferengz gehdrigen Pajtoren, Lehrer und Hilfs- 
lehrer auger Lehrer G. Senneberg Hatten fide gu der Verfammlung 
einge}tellt. 

Die Sikungen wurden vom Ort8paftor nach Gejang eines ge- 
eiqneten Liedes mit Verlejung eines Schriftabjdhnittes und Gebet 
erdffnet. Darauf folgten 3wet Ratedhejen mit den Schulfindern. 
Lehrer E. Konig hielt eine Ratedheje itber die biblijdhe Gefchichte 

und jeine Briider” und Pajtor €. Sprengeler eine Mtufter- 
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fatecheje iiber ,, SEjus jeqnet die Rindlein”. Beide wurden 
nach reichlicer, griindlider Bejpredung und Rritif angenommen. 
Gerade RKatechejen mit den RKindern find fiir alle Nonfereng- 
qglieder, jowobhl fiir die fatechifierenden als fiir die 3gubdrenden, von 
Mugen, weil darin jeder auf jeine eigenen Fehler aufmerfjam 
gemacht wird; und gerade in diefem jo widhtigen Fac unjerer Schul- 
arbeit wolferr und follen wir immer volliger werden. Werden doch 
durd) dieje Katechejen den Kindern, den Lammern Chrifti, die grofen 
Heilswahrheiten nahe gebracdt und an$ Herg gelegt und fie dadurd 
injtandgejegt, ibren Glauben aus Gottes Wort gu beweijen, jo dak 
jie nicht von allerlei Wind der Lehre hin und her gewiegt werden, 
jondern fejten Grund der Hoffnung haben, die in ihnen ijt. Der 
HErr verleihe, dab wir allejamt jtet3 gejdicfter und tiichtiger werden, 
unjern Sdulfindern die reine, fautere Mtildh de8 Wortes Gottes 
reicjen! 

Dodh die diejer KRonferengverjammiung dbil- 
dete die uns von der Nordwejtliden Spezialfonferenz aufgetragene 
Arbeit, namlic) Vorarbeit 3u tun fiir baldige Herausgabe eines 
aweiten Lejebuches, das fiir biefige BVerhaltnijje pajje. Cin jeder, 
auch wenn er nur ein Neuling ware, wird leicht erfennen, wie wenig 
geeignet injonderbeit da8 II. und III. Lejebuch der ,,Neuen Serie” 
tros ihrer jonjtigen Vorgiiglicfeit fiir unjere biefigen Sdhulen find. 
Weil fie fiir nordamerifanijdhe Schulen eingerichtet find und dod) in 
unjern biefigen Schulen gebraucht wurden (welde andern braud- 
baren Lejebiider waren auch vorhanden, die wir in unjern Gemeinde- 
fehulen batten einfiibren fonnen!), fo nehmen folche, die allem Nord- 
amerifanijden abbold find, Urjache daran, vorzuwerfen, wir 
erjogen die hiefige Sugend fiir Nordamerifa. Nachdem jede$ Kon- 
ferengqlied fic) mit der uns zugewiejenen Arbeit gu Sauje ein- 
gehend bejchajtiqgt und die verjammelte Ronferen3 fie griindlic 
behandelt hatte, wurde ein Rundjdjreiben verfakt, da3 jedem Wmits- 
bruder, Pajtor wie Lehrer, bereits gugejandt ijt, und worin unjere 
Plane und iiberhaupt das Rejultat unjerer bisherigen Arbeit jedem 
unterbreitet werden. 

Wbgejehen von genannten Arbeiten, wurden nod VD. Piepers 
Thejen iiber die Rechtfertiqung vom Yabhre 18838 vorgelejen, weiter 
ausgefiibrt und erlautert 3ur gegenjeitigen Belehrung. wurde 
Lehrer E. Kinigs Sdulplan des weiteren befproden. 

Wm RKonferensjonntag wurden Gottesdienjte abgebhalten. 
Am Morgen fanden gemak unjerer Konjtitution Beidhte mit Feier 
deS heiliqen Abendmabhls und ein Schulgottesdienjt jtatt. Der Unter- 
Hhielt die Schulpredigt iiber Sej. 49,4 und zeigte, dak unfer 
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Schulamt Gottes Amt ijt, und dak daher unfere Arbeit und Niiibe 
nidjt vergeblich ijt in dem HErrn. Pajtor J. Bujdh hielt die Beicht- 
rede auf Grund von 1 Ror. 14,37. Bm Gottesdienjt am Nachmittag 
erfreute legterer aud) die Verjammlung durch Luthervortrage. 
Gegenftand des erjten war der verderbte Zujtand der Rirde vor der 
Reformation, wabhrend er im gtweiten darlegte, pie Gott der OHErr 
Martin Luther zum Reformator der Kirche ausgeriijtet und berufen 
hat. Jn beiden Gottesdienjten wurden zur Verjdhonerung vom Kou- 
ferengchor pajjende Chorale vorgetragen und Rolleften erhoben, am 
Morgen gum Vejten der Gemeinde, am Nachmittag fiir die Dijtrifts- 
fird)- und 

Die nachfte Konfereng wird unjerer Nonjtitution jzufolge anfangs 
September oder anfang$ Oftober ftattjinden, und zwar diesmal iit 
der Luthergemeinde am Rio Ligeiro. Nad) ihrer Gewohnheit erhob 
die Ronfereng unter fic) aud) eine Kollefte fiir unjere Wrme-Studenten- 
fajje, die 38$000 ergab. Mit dem Gejang des Viedes 336 und dent 
®ebet de3 HErrn wurde gejdlojjen. 

C.3.S. WBadhhols im ,Rirdhenblatt fiir Siidamerifa’. 


Suling Ortitadt. 


Wm 29. rief der HErr durd) ein jdjreclidjes Unghie in 
die triumpbhierende Rirde den Schulamt$fandidaten Julius Ortitadt. 
Geboren wurde der Entidlafene am 28. Ptar3 1894 in Seymour, 
Snd. Wuf da8 Sureden feines damaligen Seeljorgers, des jeliaen 
Pajtors Philipp Schmidt, er bald nach jeiner Ronjir- 
mation, im Sabre 1908, auf da8, heilige PBredigtamt vorgzube- 
reiten. Doc) anderte er im de$ Sommers feinen Enticdluk und 
juchte fich in jeiner Seimatsjtadt Arbeit und Verdienjt. Drei Sabre 
{pater madjte fein Vater ihn auf den grofen Vangel an Lehrern fiir 
unjere Gemeindejdulen aufmerfjam, auf den der ,Lutheraner” wieder 
einmal hingewiejen hatte, und fragte ifn dann, ob er fic) nicht diciert 
herrliden Beruf widmen. modte. Der. Entidhlug war bald gefast, 
und fo der Entfchlafene im de8 Sabres 1911 anf 
Lehrerjeminar, damals nodj in Mddijon war. WS er feine 
Studien geitweiliq unterbradh, um in Nod J3land, und Ply- 
mouth, Wis., in der Schule auszubelfert, geiqte eS deutlicd, 
der Licbe Gott ihn mit fchinen Gaben gerade fiir dies fo widtige 
Amt ausgeriiftet hatte. Am Suni diejes Sahres vollendete er jeine 
Studien in River Foreft und wurde an die Gemeinde Pajtor E. Wer: 
felmanns in Chicago berufen. Diejen Beruf nahm er mit Freuder 
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an und jah, wabrend er jeine Sommerferien bei feinen Eltern ver- 
brachte, mit Sehnjucht der Stunde entgegen, in der er die ihm {chon 
fo lieb gewordene Arbeit antreten diirfe. Wber der HErr hatte es 
in jeinem unerforfdliden Rat anders befdloffen. Wm 29. 
machte der Entidlafene mit einer Anzahl junger Leute einen Ausflug 
an den White River, gang in der Nahe der Stadt. Worgens wobhnte 
er nod) dem Gottesdienjt bet und hatte am Gonntag zuvor aud das 
beilige Whendmabhl empfangen. die fieben jungen Leute fich am 
WAbend nad neun in einem gemieteten MXutomobil auf dem 
Heinweg befanden, wurden fie an einer Cijenbahnfreugung von 
einem unbemerft daberbraujenden, verjpateten Sdhnellguge getroffen. 
Der Entichlafene nebjt drei andern Ynjaffen wurden auf der Stelle 
getotet, und die andern drei bradhte man jdhwer verlegt ins Hofpital, 
wo das fiinfte Opfer Ungliicfs nach) einer Stunde ftarb. Die 
andern find trog jdhwerer Verlegungen durd) Gottes qnadige 
wieder genejen. — DienStag, den 31. Yuli, fand unter grofker 
Beteiliqung der hiefigen und umliegender Gemeinden das Begrabnis 
Ortjtadts und einer jeiner Gefahrtinnen ftatt. Ym Tranergottes- 
dient in der Kirche predigte Pajtor Fr. Wambsgqangk in deutfder 
Sprache iiber Pj. 42,12, und der Untergzeidjnete hielt eine englijche 
Predigt iiber Ser. 22,29. Die Zeit jeiner Wallfahrt bradhte der 
Entidlafene auf 23 Sabre, 3 Monate und 21 Tage. — ,Wie gar 
unbegreiflid find feine Gerichte und unerforjdlid) feine Wege!”“ 
Nim. 11,38. ,,Sa, fiirwabhr, du bift ein verborgener Gott, du Gott 
SSrael3, der Seiland!” Sef. 45,15. Ein verborgener Gott in feinen 
Wegen, aud) hier bet diefem Ungliicsfall! Wher er ift der Geiland, 
jtetS auf Heil jeiner Kinder und jeiner Rirde bedadt. Er wolle 
den jchwergepriiften Ginterbliebenen mit Trojt und Hilfe nabe fein! 
&. Eqgers. 


Vermifdtes. 


The following comment on the schools of the German people 
was published in the November issue, 1908, page 115, of the 
Educator-Journal: “The German people have a respect for law 
that surpasses that of any other nation. Law to them is sacred. 
It was made to be obeyed. They obey it. Students of German 
conditions conclude that this splendid attitude of the German 
citizen toward law is due to the teachings in the schools. What 
the German schools have done the American schools can do if they 
set themselves to the task.” 
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German Schools. — In the month of June, 1909, the Hdu- 
cator-Journal published, on page 457, the following description 
of German schools: “In Germany many of the children go to 
private schools. Here they learn all about their own city and 
country, and then they study other countries. The little children 
are told very interesting things, and are made to know these stories 
well about their country. The parents and teachers are very proud 
of their country, and they are anxious that the children know all 
of its wonderful history very early. Many times when a child is 
promoted from the first grade to the second, the teacher is pro- 
moted also. And if ‘the children love their teacher very much, 
they are sometimes allowed to keep the same one until they reach 
the fifth grade. The first-grade children are given a box con- 
taining a set of blocks, a slate, a pencil, and some colored chalk. 
With these they learn their letters, some words and sentences. The 
schoolrooms are very clean, and all of them have beautiful pictures 
on their walls. The children go to the public schools at seven o’clock 
in the morning. They come with their books strapped on their 
backs, and they carry a basket with some luncheon of bread and 
meat. The German children bow very prettily when they meet 
a friend. When their teacher comes into the room, the children 
always rise and stand until he tells them to be seated. If another 
teacher or a visitor enters the room, the children immediately stand 
in a respectful way. German boys and girls are taught to swim. 
They also learn to do many wonderful things in their gymnastics. 
In September the children march to an open field, where they go 
through their gymnastic movements. After this work they separate 
into groups and have games. The teachers seem to enjoy the games 
as much as the children. After this they have races and competitive 
games, in which the winner gets a prize. One of the contests which 
they enjoy so much is called the kite-flying contest. The boys 
make the kites themselves. They fly them in the fields. The 
German girl learns to weave and knit, to cut out clothing, to trim 
hats, and to do all the things that-a girl should know to keep 
a home of her own.’ Ww. &. 

Startling Facts.— The works of Shakespeare, the most 
famous of all secular writers, have passed through 1,300 editions 
in about twenty languages. There have been over ten thousand 
editions of the Bibie, and it has been issued in over five hundred 
languages and dialects. More than thirty million copies of the 
Scriptures were circulated during the past year by all the Bible 
societies. There is no book that can compare with the Bible from 
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the standpoint of circulation and translation. This, truly, is 
a wonderful record, and vet, if all’the copies of the Scriptures, in 
all the languages, that have been published since the discovery of 
printing, could be gathered together to-day, there would not be 
enough to give one copy to every inhabitant of China. 


(8. u. 2.) 


Literarijdes. 


PRAISE AND THANK THE LORD. (obz und Danflied.) By 
Herm. M. Hahn. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, 
Mo. Wier Seiten im Quartoformat. Preis: 30 Cts. porto- 
frei. artiepreife werden auf Verlangen mitgeteilt. 

Lehrer Hahns Kompojitionen haben fich in furger Beit viele Freunde 
ertworben. die neucjte Opus wird Liebhabern der Hahnfden Musik 
jehr willfommen fein. ijt eine frifche, Dem Tert entiprechende Melodie, 
mit englifcem und deutfchem Text verfehen. Das Stiice fann bei den verz- 
fchiedenjten Fejtlichfeiten gebraucht werden. Gefchrieben ijt die Nompojition 
fiir Ninderftimmen. Der Sab ift berechnet fitr eine oder fiir givet Stim- 
men mit Klavier oder Orgelbegleitung. M. 


Nun finget und feid froh. Weihnachtslied a capella fiir gemifdhten 
Chor von Martin Sdhumadher. Preis: Cingeln 
15 Cents, das Dugend $1.50. Bu begiehen von H. Schu- 
macher,. 1106 Center St., Jefferson, Wis. 

Diefe fchine Nompofition twirft am bejten a capella, doch fonnen unz 
qeiibte Chire jie auch mit Orgelbegleitung wirfiungsvoll vortragen. Die 
ganze Nompojition ijt eine fehine Berarbeitung der beiden Weihnachts- 
melodien finget und fetd froh“” und ,O du frobhlice, o du felige”. 
Dap ihr auch der englijehe Tert beigegeben macht fie noch tvertvoller. 

KT. 
1. Weihnadtslied. (Christmas Anthem.) iir gemifdten Chor. 
2. Und id) fahe einen Engel. (And, behold, I saw an Angel.) 

Dieje beiden beliebten Kompofitionen von H. G. Heiden find an diefer 
Stelle fchon friiher bei ihrem erften CErfcheinen befprocen worden, doch 
bringen tir jie gerne wieder gur Angeige. Daf fie den Choren gefallen, 
betweift Der Umfjtand, dak fie viel qefauft und viel gefungen werden. Der 
Preis von Nv. 1 ijt 25 Cents, der der giweiten 20 Cents. Weide find gu be- 
giefen von Henry G. Heiden, 451 Fourth Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 8 I. 


Ginfihrungen. 


Wm 12. Sonnt. n. Trin. wurde’ Rand. Cdwin Kieffer als Lehrer 
an der Schule der Chriftusqemeinde zu River Rouge, Nid., eingefiihrt von 
Aug. 

Wm 13. Sonnt. n. Trin. wurde Rand. Wm. O'Neill als Lehrer 
an der Schule der EmanuelSgemeinde gu Cverett, Wajh., eingefiihrt von 
Herm. VoHtl. 
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%m 13. Gonnt. n. Trin. wurde Nand. F. BW. Ro wis Lehrer an 
Der Schule der Zionsgemeinde gu Lorain, ©., eingefiihrt von 
Wm 13. Gonnt. n. Trin. wurde Rand. © Mudhow eingefiihrt als 
Lehrer an der Schule der Gemeinde in Little Roc, WXrf., von 
YM. Poppe. 
Wm 14. Sonnt. n. Trin. wurde Rand. H. Bierlein als Lehrer an 
Der Schule der Gemeinde in New Britain, Conn., eingefiihrt von 
€. Theo. Steege. 


Altes und Plenes. 


Juland. 


The second annual convention of the Lutheran Teachers’ Associa- 
tion in the Norwegian Lutheran Church of America, was held in Zion 
Church, Minneapolis, August 24—26. About forty teachers had congre- 
gated. Rev. Kvaase, pastor of Zion Church, bade the visitors and teachers 
welcome to his congregation and to the use of all the conveniences they 
could offer. Reports were read and given by the various officers. Friday 
afternoon’s session opened at three o’clock in the church basement. During 
this session President Dr. Stub addressed the convention. He especially 
emphasized the importance of the religious training of our children to 
secure the future of our Church. Next in importance to the preaching of 
the Word to the old came the teaching of the Word to the young, or 
religious training. He promised the Church-body’s hearty cooperation with 
us in all such training. The Lutheran Church will not only try to save 
the sheep in the fold, but also the lamb. Only by doing these two things 
ean .our Church grow strong and mighty. May God’s grace bless the 
Church in this great work! Friday evening Prof. Andr. Helland lectured 
on “The Mission and the Christian Training of a Child.” The teacher 
should be interested in the missions and try to arouse an interest in the 
children. Thereupon the Graded System, as worked out by the committee 
on same, was discussed. Rev. Grimsby, of Minneapolis, a member of said 
committee, introduced the discussion. Among other things, he said our 
Church was at least twenty-five years behind the times in this respect, for 
we have no system in our parochial schools. Their aim was to work out 
a true edition, which could be used harmoniously and in unity. Sunday 
afternoon Dr. Hegland, of Forest City, lectured on “The Public School and 
Religious Training.” He proved by history that secular and religious 
training had always gone hand in hand since the Reformation. Religion 
compelled the people to begin the education of the masses. Gradually these 
two factors became separated, until to-day we find in our country and in 
France religion entirely excluded from our State schools. Two factors 
are responsible for this: First, a republic cannot exist without intelligent 
people (Luther), therefore the State must educate; secondly, the State 
cannot train in religion because citizens are members of various denomi- 
nations. The State and the Church have awaked to the fact that hand 
and head only do not make good citizens for our country (Luther). Re- 
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ligious training must be given the child in order to give him power to resist 
temptations, and to stick to his moral convictions. — Church Herald. 

Qn der alten Trappefirde bet Norristown, die im Yahre 1745 
eingelweiht wurde, und unter deren Schatten fich da3 Grab Heinrich Melchior 
Miblenbergs befindet, wird einmal im Gottesdienft gehalten. Der 
dDieSjahrige Gottesdienft, der am 5. Wugujt jtattfand, erhielt durch die Tat- 
fache, da Heuer das Reformationsjubilaum gefeiert wird, und dak auper- 
Dem 175 Jahre feit der WAnkunft Miibhlenbergs in Amerifa verfloffen find, 
eine befondere Bedeutung. 

Sectarian “Tolerance.” — During the week of June 18th, the In- 
diana Sunday-school Association was in convention at Terre Haute. All 
Protestant churches were asked to participate and help defray expenses. 
A feature of the convention was a parade of the local Sunday-schools. The 
Lutheran Sunday-schools did not accept the invitation to take part in this 
parade, and the following handbill was distributed along the line of march: 

UNFAIR! UNFAIR! 
The people who refused to join with us in this big parade are unfair 
TO ORGANIZED 
Sunday-schools of Terre Haute and vicinity. We 
\ LABOR 
and Boost for Plymouth Congregational Sunday-school, the livest Sunday- 
school in the city. Come and see. 9.45 Sunday morning. 
Cor. 17th and Sye. 

The heavy lettering reads: “Unfair to Organized Labor,” — in other 
words, the Lutheran Sunday-schools were characterized as scabs, only be- 
cause they acted upon their conviction that joint religious activity should 
be based on unity of doctrine. Such petty persecution cannot injure the 
work of our Church, but it serves to exhibit the selfish and narrow in- 
tolerance of certain sects, which cloak their indifference to Scriptural 
teachings with the fine word “tolerance.” — G@. in Luth. Witness. 


Unfere Gemeindefaulen in Sitdauftralien, 49 an. der Zabhl, find feit 
1. Yuli laut eines von der Regierung erlaffenen Gefebes gefdloffen 
worden. Dadurch find Taufende von Kindern eines chrijtlichen Unterrichts 
beraubt und alle Lehrer jenes Diftrifts brotlo3 geworden. °Wlle 
ftellungen bei der Regierung haben nichts gefruchtet. GewifR ein herber 
Schlag, der unjere Glaubensbriider in Siidauftralien getroffen hat! 

M. 


Cingeqangen fiir die nene MAulavrgel. 


Von M., St. Louis, 55 Cents. Vom der Walther- 
liga $100. Sriiher quittiert: $323.93. Total: $424.48. Heraliden Dank! 
Alb. H Miller, Sdhakmeijter. 


Nadtrag. Der Verfajfer Artifels in Mr. 10: ,Kuratweilige Be- 
trachtungen iiber die Langemeile”, ift W. Wegener. 


